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sat too long here for any good you have been doing. Depart, I
say, and let us have done with you. In the name of God, go!"

On the following day Herbert Morrison opened with a not very
effective speech, and he was immediately followed by Chamberlain
with what I described in my diary as "a carefully prepared
impromptu," in which he took bitter exception to Morrison's
speech as a personal attack, and appealed to his friends to stand by
him. It had been arranged that Lloyd George was to speak that
afternoon, but he was not in the Chamber, and I had to search him
out and found him in his room upstairs. He had some doubt as to
the wisdom of his intervening, but when I explained the character
of Neville's 'speech and his personal appeal to "his friends/9 that
seemed to decide him, and he came down to the House and delivered
a slashing attack on the whole conduct of the war and called on
Neville to sacrifice himself in order to win the war. Winston wound
up for the Government and did not acquit himself too well. He took
full responsibility for all that happened in Norway, and when
Shinwell interrupted showed spleen and turned on the very people
who wanted to make him Prime Minister.

The result of the voting was remarkable. The Government
had sent out a special whip to its supporters, especially to those
serving overseas, most of whom went out of their way to vote against
them. Forty-two members listed as government supporters voted
against, and their majority was reduced to eighty. This sealed the
fate of Neville's government.

When a new government is formed there are always dis-
appointments, and Churchill's was no exception to the rule. Archie
Sinclair was offered the position of Secretary of State for Air but
without membership of the War Cabinet. He consulted some of
his friends, including Lord Crewe, Lord Samuel and myself, and
we all thought that as he was leader of the Liberal Parliamentary
Party he should insist on the omission being rectified, and I think
events proved we were right. As a compromise it was agreed
he should be kept informed on all questions of high policy, but
that is not the same thing as being in the Inner Cabinet.

Archie's name appeared in the preliminary list of ministers,
but when the full list was published I was severely criticised for the
character of the Liberal representation. But I had taken no part
in the negotiations; in fact I was not even consulted byt Archie,
and the first I knew of the names of the Liberal ministers was
when I read them in The Times. Several of my colleagues had
special claims and qualifications to be included. Graham White
had been a junior minister in 1931, had a wide knowledge of social
problems and was respected by members on all sides. Kingsley
Griffith, too, would have made an excellent minister: he was one